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WuiLe the companies are considering ways and means for 
reducing expenses, we trust the “calendar fiend” will receive due 
attention. If there is any mode of advertising that is utterly sense- 
less and entirely useless, it is the poly-chromatic calendar, so much 
affected by insurance companies. They are costly, generally a 
violation of every rule of art, an eyesore and a nuisance. They 
never brought any company a dollar’s worth of business and never 
will. The advertising blotter is another abomination, serving only 
to extort profanity from those who attempt to use them or to 
further cumber overflowing waste-baskets. Advertising is unques- 
tionably a good thing, but it needs to be done with good judgment 
to accomplish the desired end, and such mediums employed as do 
not offend those whom it is desired to attract. The sums spent 
upon advertising should be paid to responsible journals that render 
guid pro quo, and not be wasted upon those who care for insur- 
ance only for what they can make out of it. 





THERE was a good laugh the other day at the expense of P. B. 
Armstrong of the Mutual Fire. He is a member of the committee 
of surveys and deviations of the Metropolitan Association, and 
when he went to a meeting of the committee, he was met by a 
letter from an out-of-town agent charging him with cutting rates 
on a risk in the writer's locality. The fact that the very first 
charge the committee was called upon to investigate was preferred 
against so active a member of the committee produced consider- 
able hilarity. Mr. Armstrong, however, produced the record to 
prove that his proposition for the insurance, based upon improve- 
ments in the risk being made, was dated October 7, that it was 
accepted October 9, and the contract thus made binding before 
the compact went into effect. Still, he offered to cancel the policy 
if deemed desirable, provided the propertyowner would release him. 
This case might raise a very nice question as to whether the 
improvements stipulated for and made at considerable cost by the 
insured were not such a consideration as to make the policy con- 
tract a binding one, from which the company could not escape. 





THE assessment plan of life insurance, pure and simple, with no 
provision for a reserve of any kind, has long since been proved a 
snare and a delusion. While some few assessment companies, 
maintaining modified reserves, have in recent years achieved a 
remarkable success, there are a large number of companies 
doing business on the co-operative plan that cannot succeed under 
their present methods, but are inevitably doomed to failure. The 
president of a prominent assessment organization recently said tous : 
*There is no question in my mind that ninety per cent of the 
assessment companies are not trustworthy and will not last, because 





they do not make proper provision for the security of their mem- 
bers. The managers of the greater number of assessment compa- 
nies know little or nothing about the science of life insurance. 
They know that certain things are required to secure the perman- 
ency of a life insurance contract, but the measure of requirement 
or how it should be done they know nothing about, or if they do 
know it they have a sublime way of keeping such knowledge to 
themselves, for they do not showitin the conduct of their com- 


panies, 





Ir is a surprising fact that many men who would scorn to rob a 
fellowman, or do anything that might bring dishonor on their 
names, have not the slightest compunction in cheating a life insur- 
ance company when opportunity offers. There is a class of men 
who think that the funds of life insurance companies are free booty 
which can be plundered with impunity. A recent case is cited of 
a prominent young railroad lawyer, one of the ablest and most 
brilliant men in the State of Ohio, who, by dissipation, destroyed 
his health, and when very near death’s door insured his life for a con- 
siderable sum. With bright prospects before him, this man allowed 
himself to become a slave to drink, and it is related that it was a 
usual thing for him in the last years of his life to consume as much 
whiskey in a single day as a temperate man would water. This 
man had an attack of delirium tremens, and was sick for a long 
while ‘in a city several hundred miles from his home in Ohio. 
When he was able to return he immediately proceeded to secure a 
large policy of life insurance, and a satisfactory examination was 
made by his family physician, who, by the way, it is alleged, after- 
ward proved to be an opium eater. Eighteen days after the insur- 
ance was taken, the insured died from a second attack of delirium 
tremens. Though the family of the deceased afterward learned the 
full circumstances of the case, they pressed for the payment of the life 
policy, but the company would not accede to their demands. A man 
insured for $10,000 in a well-known assessment company, paid no 
attention to his assessment notices, although they were repeatedly 
forwarded to him. A month after a payment was due he died 
suddenly. The day on which his death occurred his wife found the 
notice of assessment in the dead man’s clothing, and immediately 
forwarded it with the sum required to the company. The company 
sent back for a certificate of health to ascertain if the man was in 
proper condition in order to secure a renewal of his insurance, 
which had lapsed. This letter crossed the notice of the man's 
death in the mails. The company refused to pay the policy, not- 
withstanding the efforts of the widow to collect. Such instances 
as these are of almost every day occurrence. 





Durinc the past fortnight the telegraph has reported the almost 
complete destruction of four towns. The first was that at East- 
port, Me., where a fire occurred in the large factories devoted to 
the sardine industry. It soon obtained such headway as to be 
uncontrollable, and the result was the complete destruction of four- 
teen of these large ‘canning factories, involving a loss of about 
$800,000, and the almost complete destruction of the American 
sardine industry. The second fire occurred at Salisbury, Md., 
where a fire destroyed the principal business part of the city, 
involving the loss of about $1,000,000. This town was equipped 
with fire protection, having water-works, a steam fire engine, 
hose carriages, etc., but it is reported that when called upon for 
service the fire engine was found to be out of repair and useless, 
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Apparatus was sent from Wilmington and other places and rendered 
excellent service. The third town was Oakland, Ill. We do not 
learn of there being any fire apparatus in this town whatever. The 
fire spread through the business portion of the city, destroying the 
principal business blocks and inflicting a loss of upwards of 
$300,000. The fire departments of Paris, Terre Haute and 
Charleston were summoned to render assistance, and did good 
work on their arrival in saving property. The fourth fire took 
place at Farmington, Maine, a large part of which was destroyed, 
the loss reaching about $250,000. The local hand engine and 
hook and ladder truck were unable to cope with the flames, and 
the steam fire engine sent from the city of Lewiston could 
not reach the spot for over an hour. Salisbury was the only 
one of these four towns that approached a proper equipment for 
fire protection. Eastport had an insufficient water supply, one or 
two antiquated hand engines, and was deficient in nearly every 
other appliance. The editor of a local paper there some months 
ago called attention to the exposed condition of the city, and in 
return was very much censured by the propertyowners, for in con- 
sequence of his statement the insurance companies immediately 
advanced their rates. The result demonstrates the wisdom of the 
editor’s course, and had his advice been taken at that time, the 
disaster that has overtaken the city would probably have been 
prevented. Oakland seems to have been equally behind the times, 
and to have suffered in consequence of its neglect to take ordinary 
precautions to protect the property which its citizens had accumu- 
lated. It is avery hard matter to get up any sympathy for the 
sufferers in these instances, because the disaster 1s the direct result 
of their indifference and neglect. Ordinarily propertyowners take 
the precaution to insure their property to a certain extent, but the 
moment it is suggested that they be taxed for fire protection, that 
minute their hostility is aroused. There are hundreds of cities and 
villages in this country that are as inefficiently equipped for fire 
protection as those places that have just been destroyed. They 
seem to learn nothing from experience. Every daily paper that 
reaches them is full of warnings, which they do not heed. If they 
choose to take such chances, they can hardly expect the sympathy 
of those other communities that have the good sense to protect 
themselves, and are not niggardly in their expenditures for fire 
protection. Water is such a cheap and common commodity, that 
few persons really appreciate how necessary it is. In matters of fire 
protection, when it is wanted it is wanted most urgently. When a 
town is on fire, and a conflagration is threatening, then property- 
owners realize their shortsightedness, and would willingly pay ten 
times what an abundant supply would have cost them. 





Durinc the week ending October 16 the daily papers reported 
numerous fires occurring in the holds of vessels from the spontane- 
ous combustion of the cotton stored therein. An enumeration of 
these fires will be of interest and possibly of value in leading to the 
consideration of means to prevent such disasters. On October 11 
the steamship Augusta of the Savannah Line was being unloaded 
on the North river, when fire was discovered among the cotton 

- bales. The cargo was damaged to the extent of $5000, but the 
vessel itself was uninjured. Thirty-six hours before reaching her 
dock, and while well out at sea, the fire was discovered by its odor, 
but could not be located. The hatches were therefore battened 
down and the fire allowed to smoulder until the vessel had arrived 
at her dock. Arrangements were then made for quickly discharg- 








ing her cargo, and as soon as the first hatch was taken off a volume 
of smoke and flame burst out in the faces of the stevedores. But 
for the battening down of the hatches, thus excluding the air from 
the hold, the vessel would undoubtedly have been lost at sea. The 
Savannah News of October 16 reported two fires occurring in yes. 
sels at that port in the cotton that was stored in the hold. On the 
same date a fire was also reported from New Orleans in a vesge| 
that was being loaded with cotton. On October 9 the Spanish 
steamer San Juan, from New Orleans for Liverpool, with cargo of 
cotton, put into Key West, Fla., on account of fire that was raging 
in the cotton in the hold. Having arrived safely in harbor, water 
was let into the compartment where the fire was burning, and the 
flames thus extinguished. At Savannah, while laborers were load. 
ing cotton in the hold of the British steamer Lancaster, on October 
9, flames suddenly burst forth in the hold, and the men were forced 
to fly for their lives. The steamer had 5400 bales of cotton on 
board, and the entire fire department of Savannah and a tugboat 
were engaged for seven hours pumping water into her before the 
fire was extinguished. A similar fire occurred in the steamer Ems 
of the North German Lloyd Line on her recent arrival in this port, 
the flames having originated from spontaneous combustion in the 
baggage-room. At Galveston, on the 10th inst., fire broke out in 
the cotton stored in the hold of the steamer Robina, and the vessel 
came very near being destoyed. Steam tugs came to her assistance 
and were engaged from four in the morning until noon pumping 
water into her before the flames could be extinguished. Fires of 
this character are of almost daily occurrence at this season of the 
year, when the great cotton crop of this country is being moved. 
The fires originate invariably from spontaneous combustion, and 
must be attributed to the oil contained in the cotton ; whether this 
is the natural product of the plant, or whether deposited in the cot- 
ton by the machinery used in its preparation for the market, is 
immaterial. The conditions for a great conflagration are provided 
when cotton, in its closely packed bales, is confined in the holds of 
vessels, where the heat produces such chemical action as is required 
to evolve combustion spontaneously from the materials thus pro- 
vided. The danger that cotton-loaded vessels encounter from this 
cause is incalculable. It is almost miraculous that a cargo cf cotton 
reaches its destination in safety, for the reason that so much care- 
lessness is displayed in its shipment, that the wonder is that it is 
not all destroyed, together with the vessels in which it is shipped 
and the lives having charge of those vessels. And yet this danger 
is wholly unnecessary. In the first place it has been repeatedly 
pointed out that cotton can, with care and attention, be packed in 
vessels without danger of spontaneous ignition ; but beyond that it 
is perfectly feasible to provide such means of fire protection for the 
cargoes, that it would be impossible for any serious damage to occur 
from a fire originating among the freight. It has been demon- 
strated that it is perfectly feasible to supply to every vessel apparatus 
for injecting carbonic acid gas into the hold at a moment's notice, 
and it is well known that fire cannot exist in the presence of this 
gas. It has also the advantage over water, that it will penetrate 
into any crevice into which the air can find its way. There is still 
another device that may be used in this manner, and that is the 
Crickelair system, which was recently described in these columns. 
It consists of small tanks, which might be placed at intervals in the 
hold, connected by a fuse, which fuse being ignited at a given tem- 
perature, releases a certain gas confined within the small receptacles. 
This gas at once permeates every portion of the compartment in 
which it is confined, and effectually extinguishes any flame that may 
have found lodgment there, The practicability of this system has 
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been fully demonstrated in a number of large factories, and consti- 
tutes a complete automatic system of fire protection. The fre- 
quency with which fires occur in the holds of vessels is calculated 
to destroy confidence in the safety of ocean travel, and at the same 
time to render steamship property extremely precarious. It is not 
at all surprising that insurance companies charge high rates for 
insuring cotton. In view of the fact that they have had such 
heavy losses to pay from this cause, the wonder is that they will 
insure it on any terms. If those persons who are interested in 
packing cotton would exercise due care and intelligence, the dan- 
ger from spontaneous combustion would be greatly lessened. 





Tue United Brethren Mutual Aid Society of Lebanon, Pa., is a 
large assessment society, which has insurance in force by last re- 
port of $10,816,000. Ten years ago this association carried half 
as much more insurance. Not further back than December 31, 
1877, the insurance in force amounted to $15,481,000. But an 
unfortunate mortality experience and heavy assessments have 
driven many members from the association. The United Brethren 
Mutual has labored to make a reputation for doing business at a 
low rate of expense, and as cheap prices cannot secure efficient 
service, it is natural to assume that, in the effort to economize in 
management expenses, proper care in selection of risks was doubt- 
less overlooked. Risks appear to have been accepted without 
effective -discrimination, and when the association, which was 
organized in 1869, had attained its seventh or eighth year, the 
inroads of mortality began to be felt. The officers have manfully 
fought against the inevitable, and the association has continued 
from year to year with decreasing membership, paying its claims, 
however, as they mature. Last year members paid to the associa- 
tion $514,973, and claims were paid aggregating $442,061. To 
induce members to remain in the association, we are informed that 
the United Brethren Mutual has adopted a last expedient. Accord- 
ing to The Weekly Underwriter: “The company offers those 
whom it has reason to think are insurable, the privilege of giving 
up the membership in the classes where the assessments are very 
heavy, and, after passing a satisfactory medical examination, to go 
into a new class composed entirely of the better risks. Of course, 
this offer is not made until those receiving it have complained very 
bitterly of the heavy assessments. By this means the best risks 
are held. The heavy assessments fall on those who, by reason of 
great age or impaired heatlh, are helpless and in a position where 
they must lose not only all they have paid, but all hope of provid- 
ing for their families if they withdraw, and of course they are likely 
to keep on in spite of the enormously high price of their insurance.” 
We can scarcely believe that an organization which has hitherto 
borne a reputation for probity could resort to the trickery explained 
above. The United Brethren Mutual’s condition is not enviable, 
but that is no reason why it should pursue questionable practices 
to save its membership. By energy and enterprise it may yet be 
able to overtide its troubles by securing a healthy number of new 
lives. ‘‘ New blood” is the only salvation for the association ; but 
past experience has not demonstrated its ability to secure a suffi- 
cient amount of new business. In a table showing the cost of in- 
surance among prominent assessment associations, published in 
The Hand-Book of Life Insurance on the Assessment Plan, the 
United Brethren Mutual is shown to have experienced the highest 
loss ratio of any assessment company in 1885. Its ratio of death 
claims to insurance in force at end of year is 4.09, or $40 per 
$1000 insurance, which is more than twice as high as any other 





asociation reported in the table except the Home Mutual Life, 
also located at Lebanon, whose loss ratio is 2.50, or $25 per 
$1000. It is a coincidence that these two Lebanon companies, 
located in a section where graveyard insurance was formerly 
practiced to such a ruinous extent, should have sustained higher 
losses than other assessment companies. Is this fact due to un- 
skillful management on the part of officers of these companies, or 
to atmospheric or soil conditions of the country surrounding 
Lebanon? Did the late “graveyard” insurance experience in 
Pennsylvania influence these associations to accept undesirable 
business, with the unfortunate results now apparent? When pre- 
paring —The Hand-Book tabulation referred to, we requested the 
United Brethren Mutual to furnish us with the ratios of assess- 
ments and annual dues in 1885, to $1000 insurance, at various 
ages, which would indicate the actual cost of insurance in this 
association at different ages; but while other reputable companies 
reported this information to us, the United Brethren Mutual re- 
fused to show their hands in this respect. We should be pleased 
if the editor of The United Brethren Mutual Aid Journal will turn 
to page 156 of The Hand-Book of Life Insurance on the Assess- 
ment Plan, and after studying the heads of the table, print in his 
journal the corresponding cost of insurance in the United Brethren 
Mutual for 1885, at the ages stated. Last year insurance in the 
Home Mutual Life of Lebanon, at age twenty, cost $15.20 for 
$1000; and as the general loss experience of the United Brethren 
Mutual was nearly twice as high as that of the Home Mutual, it 
is fair to assume that insurance in the former company at age 
twenty cost not far from $30 for $1000 insurance. On this basis 
the United Brethren Mutual is offering the most costly insurance 
in the country, and this without guaranteeing a definite insurance 
contract. There is no more persistent opponent of regular life in- 
surance than the United Brethern Mutual, the officers of which have 
energetically labored to show that insurance in a regular company 
involves great extravagance. Well, we have not only the data to 
show that insurance in the U. B. Mutual cost over $40 per $1000 
insurance last year, but it can also be demonstrated that the pro- 
portional net premium charge by American life companies for the 
past forty-three years, for pure life insurance (without regard to 
endowments and dividends), has been $13.70 annually per $1000 
insurance. This experience is but a literal confirmation of the 
common saying that the best life insurance is the cheapest. 





PATIENCE REQUIRED. 


HE Metropolitan Association of Fire Underwriters is rapidly 
getting into good working order, and in a very short time all 

the details incident to the business will be satisfactorily arranged so 
that there will be smooth sailing for all parties interested. It is 
necessary, however, that both propertyowners and representatives 
of companies should have patience. The committee, to which has 
been referred the duty of arranging all matters of detail, is working 
day and night to find a satisfactory solution to the great variety of 
problems that are presented to them. They have made visible 
and satisfactory progress during the past week, and may be safely 
trusted to continue the good work. Meantime a very safe mode 
of procedure for companies, when any question is presented which 
has not been acted upon by the committee, is to quietly hold it in © 
abeyance for a short time until the subject is reached in the reg- 
ular course. This would involve no very great hardship to any- 
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body, and might save annoyance and misrepresentation, and at the 
same time prevent the companies from being placed in a false 
position. A few persons have been doing all they could to create 
dissatisfaction in the public mind, and to convey the impression 
that the present movement on the part of the underwriters is a 
combination against public interests, and that it should be opposed. 
As we have before stated, the reverse of this is the fact,. because 
the whole object and intent of the compact is to reduce expenses 
so that the cost of insurance may be at least equalized among 
propertyowners, if not lessened, and at the same time secure fair 
remuneration to the companies furnishing indemnity against fire. 
In view of the many evil practices that have been in vogue for a 
number of years, great demoralization has existed in the business 
of fire underwriting, and it. is now simply the purpose of the new 
association to reorganize the business upon a basis of equity to all 
concerned. While it is undoubtedly true that there have been 
some irregularities already under the compact, and that there are 
likely to be more before the details are all arranged and fully 
understood, yet it is conceded that all the companies are hon- 
estly and earnestly striving to carry out the compact in good faith, 
and whatever lapses may occur should be attributed to inadvertence 
rather than to a determination to evade the letter of the law. 

We alluded last week to the fact that some trouble was likely to 
arise from that clause of the compact which permits companies to 
employ solicitors at a fixed salary or “ on such basis of compensation 
as might be agreed upon.” Some companies construed this clause 
of the compact as giving them the privilege of employing brokers at 
such rates of commission as they could agree upon, and there was 
consequently considerable competition to secure the business con- 
trolled by certain brokers at rates of commission varying from 
fifteen to fifty per cent. This matter was, however, taken up at 
once by the committee on surveys and deviations and is likely to 
be settled satisfactorily. What are known as the uptown, or sub- 
agents, have been from the first an obstacle in the way of agreeing 
upon the ten per cent limit of commissions. These uptown brokers 
or agents have been getting anywhere from twenty-five to fifty per 
cent for the business controlled by them, and they claim that be- 
cause of the peculiar character of these uptown and suburban risks, 
they are entitled to a higher rate of compensation than is granted 
to those brokers who control mercantile risks ; so in this trouble, 
about the solicitors, these uptown brokers were making arrange- 
ments with the companies as special solicitors at these high rates 
of commission. It is believed, however, that the committee has 
solved the difficulty. The compact expressly says that no rate of 
commission exceeding ten per cent shall be paid, and the solicitor 
clause has been interpreted as giving permission to the companies 
to pay almost any price for business provided the person furnishing 
it worked for one company only. This seems so much like an 
evasion of the spirit of the compact that it is really surprising that 
it should have been seriously contemplated. 

In other columns we print a series of short interviews, had by our 
representative with a number of the Hartford fire underwriters, 
wherein they express their entire satisfaction with the present situ- 
ation of fire underwriting in New York, and are sanguine that the 
enforcement of the new compact will result in the betterment of 
the business throughout the country. They take it for granted 
that the old fifteen per cent compact, limiting commissions to 
agents to fifteen per cent flat, or ten per cent flat and twelve per 
‘cent contingent, will be taken up promptly and receive the ap- 
proval of the necessary number of companies to put it into 
immediate effect. It will be remembered that at the annual meet- 











ing of the National Board this compact was substituted for the 
previous rule of that body relating to commissions, with the under. 
standing that it should be enforced when the companies repre. 
sented in the Metroplitan district had adopted the compact which 
forms the basis of the Metropolitan Association. This having been 
done, the out-of-town companies are now urging the adoption of 
the fifteen percent compact. Thiswill undoubtedly be put through 
at an early day, and thus the work of the Metropolitan Association 
will bear fruit in the improvement of the business throughout the 
entire country. It is conceded by all that the outlook at present is 
more promising for unity and harmony among the companies than 
it ever has been, and that this will result in profit to all concerned 
is devoutly to be wished. That this result may be secured, it is 
necessary that all interested should have patience and also confi- 
dence in the integrity of the gentlemen constituting the various 
committees of the association. They are struggling earnestly and 
honestly with the difficulties of the situation, and that they are fully 
competent to deal with them is demonstrated by the work already 
accomplished. It is not to be expected that the business of fire 
underwriting can be lifted in a single day out of the depths of 
demoralization into which it had falleh. Give the new compact a 
fair chance to work out the good that is in it. Unfortunately 
there are some members of the association who are devoting all 
their inventive talents to discovering means for evading the require- 
ments of the compact, and have succeeded in arousing a feeling 
of distrust and a spirit of quibbling that is unworthy of men 
occupying positions of trust and responsibility. If such spirit is 
fostered and encouraged, the days of the new association and the 
new order of things are numbered. 





SPECTATOR SURVEYS. 


THE question has been frequently discussed as to whether fire insur- 
ance agents are entitled to more compensation for their work than insur- 
ance brokers. The argument has been advanced that insurance agents 
should derive more compensation than brokers, because in one sense the 
former have to invest capital to carry on their business. Agents in many 
companies, while making their premium reports each month, have to 
carry the insurance of policyholders for two or more months at their own 
risk. The brokers, on the other hand, if they do not receive a premium 
for the policy, compel the company to carry the debt, and they are in no 
way responsible for the transaction as agents are. 

* * % % 

Tue lull in business since October 12 has been something extraordi- 
nary and probably totally unprecedented at this season for many years, 
and yet it is whispered about that some companies are getting the lion’s 
share of such business as there is offering. 

* * x * 


OnE of the vexed questions since the organization of the association is, 
what the companies may do on outside business. It is nowhere denied 
that they may write country risks at any rate they see fit (provided they 
are not rated by some local organization), but what commission they may 
pay is an open question that is held in abeyance in most offices, and will 
probably soon be definitely settled by the association. Of course, brokers 
claim that the Metropolitan Association has no right to touch the question 
of commissions or rates on business outside of the Metropolitan district, 
and it certainly would be a gross injustice to New York brokers to pay 
them only ten per cent commission on suburban risks when local agents 
may get twenty or twenty-five, and are not restricted as to division of 
commission with the assured. 

x % x ” 

Ir a man living in New York and doing business there owns a country 

house on the Hudson river, the insurance on that house properly belongs 
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to the New York broker, and no legislation which puts that insurance 
practically out of his power to place as advantageously as it can be done 
by some local agent can be defended on grounds of justice or wisdom. 

The insurance on that house may be a trifling part of the whole insurance 
required by its owner, and yet his New York broker is compelled to 
jeopard his interests with his customer because John Smith of Yonkers or 
Orange or some other place can give a policy to the assured cheaper than 


be can. 
% * * & 


It is dangerous ground for the local organization, even of the metro- 
polis, to tread upon, when it legislates on property outside of its defined 
limits. The result must be injustice te someone, and as soon as there 
are cases of palpable injustice arising out of the organization, someone is 
likely to kick a little too hard for the good of the institution, 


* * * * 


Tue solicitor question is another which has not received any satisfac- 
tory solution, One company is reported as having 300 solicitors, and 
others have been securing them in all directions, They will doubtless 
get sick enough of them before long, as the cost of solicitor business is 
estimated at about sixty per cent, which is a wholesome rate of commis- 
sion, that shows how effective the present organization is to be in the 
matter of reducing expenses. 


* * * * 


Sucu things as these, which are reported in all directions, are already 
rendering the association thoroughly abortive, and will begin to make it 
ridiculous very quickly. The only brokers who have not benefited in 
the matter of commissions are those who have not spent their time since 
early in October in making deals with over-eager companies, all of which 
are in effect an evasion of the compact. The brokers who have quietly 
stood by, accepting the compact as inevitable and as something to be 
observed when it should pass, are now left out in the cold by the com- 
panies. 


* * * * 


Tue Metropolitan Association is two weeks old, and already the air is 
full of rumors of violations and deviations. It is quite probable that 
these stories are to some extent true. If they are, there is no doubt that 
the intentional violations will increase rapidly unless prompt measures 
aretaken. The first ¢ase where there is any tangible evidence of viola- 
tion should be immediately reported and tried, and if the accused office 
be found guilty, the penalty ought to be enforced at once. One or two 
such cases would give all companies a useful lesson. 


* * * * 


THE report of the Massachusetts Insurance Department, regarding the 
Fidelity and Casualty Company, has been used by some of its rivals as 
a campaign document and circulated extensively among the agents of that 
company. This isa very contemptible method of warfare, but in this 
case It is retroactive. The fact that the company was able to meet and pay 
a loss of over $100,000 and show a surplus thereafter, is a fact so strongly 
in its favor, that the mere showing of that fact is an argument tending to 
commend it to the public. 


* * * * 


ANOTHER company that received the same sort of kind attention from 
one or more of its rivals, is the recently admitted Employers Liability 
Assurance Company of London, but, as in the case of the Fidelity, this 
company was able not only to disprove all disparaging criticisms that were 
made against it, but its statement showed such an excellent condition, 
that its detractors found that they had aided rather than injured it. 


* * * * 


THE three new fire companies which are promised, claim to be making 
excellent progress, and the promoters of each anticipate making an early 
debut. It must always be remembered, however, that the subscriptions 
to the first half of the capital of a new company are always obtained much 
more easily than the balance, and it is not unlikely that there may bea 
fusion of at least two of these organizations before long. If they are to 
come, and especially if they are to remain outside of the compact, the 
sooner they announce themselves the better, The association cannot 





exist with any company, no matter how weak, outside of it, and if it is to 
be broken, it will be better for all hands that the event should occur before 
any more time and money have been spent on it. 


* * * * 


A BREAK now or in the future will be a serious matter for those compa- 
nies that have made great changes in their entire business system, based 
on the new order of things. Some companies are already so entangled with 
commitments, that they would be severely hampered if a season of free 
trade were to set in. This, however, is always sure to be the case. Those 
who are too smart and try to get an advantage over their fellows are fre- 
quently left out in the cold by the very means which they have adopted to 
advance their own interests. 








CONTRIBUTED PAPERS. 





POLIGY AND THE POLICYHOLDER. 


A problem of more than ordinary interest at the present day in circles 
both financial and social, and one which, from its importance, certainly 
merits all the argument called for, is the subject of life insurance in its 
relation to the policyholder. In the attempt to solve this problem, men 
daily ask themselves the questions : 

1. Shall I materially advance my own interests and those of my family 
by effecting an insurance upon my life? 

2. When, where and how shall I take out a Atade so that the greatest 
return may be realized from my investment ? 

In the early days of life insurance, the projectors were beset with dif- 
ficulties on every hand. They were forced to build their structure in 
order to determine the extent and quality of the foundation required. 
They had no data upon which to base their theories, but were forced to 
transact their business in accordance with certain theories, and trust to 
time and experience to prove such theories to be correct. Thusit usually 
followed that the premiums were high and the intervals long between 
death and the payment of claims, so that many refused to become inter- 
ested in an enterprise which promises so little, and that little without a 
proper guarantee. Now, however, the elements of uncertainty have be- 
come almost entirely eliminated by the accumulation of reliable data, and 
the inquisitive mind may grapple with the problem of life insurance with 
a fair prospect of arriving at a satisfactory result. 

It is not only the privilege, but it is the duty, of every man of family 
to take some measures that those dependent upon him may be provided 
for incase of his decease. If he is wealthy, his resources are varied ; but 
if his income is small, his choice is limited, as a rule, to the security 
offered by a savings bank deposit ora policy on his life. In choosing 
the former plan, he must take into consideration the probabilities of his 
dying before he shall have accumulated an amount sufficient to secure 
the object in view. He must hold in mind the self-denial to be practiced 
and the temptations to be overcome in order that his savings may steadily 
increase. Should he, on the other hand, prefer a life policy, he simply 
pays the company to assure the amount desired, and his only care in the 
matter is to see to it that the premiums are regularly paid. 

But the objector interposes, as usual, his venerable argument that, in 
insuring his life, he must pay for an article which is not delivered, but is 
only promised for some time in the future. He would have us to be- 
lieve that life insurance is purely a speculation—a lottery, in which one 
must die in order to win. He forgets that for every payment made he 
gets value received in the contentment of mind that comes from a duty 
well performed, and in the knowledge of the benefit that will accrue to 
his family and friends at his death. He need not ‘‘die to win,” for he 
wins every day and every hour that helives; he receives just what he pays 
for, just what the company agrees to give—no more, no less. Whether 
he dies before many premiums have become due, or whether he lives to 
pay many—in either case he has received the value of his money in the 
insurance which has been furnished him day by day or year by year. 

To illustrate : A friend, whom we shall call ‘‘ A,” took out a policy in 
an old line company at age thirty-three, on which he paid an annual pre- 
mium of $51.40. He has lived to be sixty-nine years of age, and has 
already received in dividends $3167, which, being applied to increase his 
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policy, makes the whole amount insured $5167. The total premiums 
paid by him in thirty-six years amounted to $1902; deducting this sum 
from the above, we have an excess of insurance over the cost of same of 
$3265. In other words, he has received the satisfaction afforded by a 
knowledge of his insurance for thirty-six years ; and as he has reached a 
point where his yearly dividends are more than sufficient to cover the pre- 
miums, he need never spend another dollar on insurance, and the amount 
of his policy will continue to increase each year that he survives. Has 
not life insurance paid him ? 

The combined premiums received by three of the larger American com- 
panies during the year 1884 amounted to $36,840,950, and these same com- 
panies paid to policyholders for death benefits, endowments, etc., 
$27,852,804. Deducting the difference between these sums from $11,249,- 
407, the total excess of income over disbursements, we find that the net 
profit to the policyholders, over and above the amount paid out by them 
in premiums, was $2,261,261. Confronted by such facts, is it possible for 
anyone, however prejudiced, to- claim with truth that life insurance does 
not pay? 

Insurance is an article of merchandise and has a fixed market value. If 
we purchase and pay for a barrel of flour orasack of grain to be delivered 
six months hence, we understand that the merchant furnishes us the arti- 
cle at a lower figure than he could afford to do were he compelled to 
deliver the same at once. The bargain is a fair one, and our return for 
present outlay is the merchant’s guarantee, Life insurance is nota lottery, 
as some persons are prone to think, and it does not promise magnificent 
returns for small risk. It merely claims to be, as it is, a good and safe 
investment for rich and poor alike. It is a fact in life insurance—a fact 
which is neither understood nor appreciated by the many—that it is much 
cheaper to insure in youth than in old age, or, to put it more clearly, less 
money will be actually expended in premiums by the average policyholder 
on a policy taken out at age twenty than on one taken out at age forty. 
The idea seems to largely prevail that each day we postpone effecting an 
insurance is one day gained at the expense of the company and, conse- 
quently, so much ia proportion saved. This is a great mistake. Aftera 
certain age, the expectation of life diminishes in proportion as the years in- 
crease in number, and we are enabled to determine with sufficient accuracy, 
from carefully prepared statistics, the rate of mortality at various periods 
of life. It is, therefore, clear that the company must assume a far greater 
risk in insuring the life of a man in middle age than of one who has just 
attained his majority. Should no regard be paid to the law of probabili- 
ties, the result would be ruinous to the interests both of the policyholder 
and of the company issuing the policy. It becomes necessary, therefore, 
to adjust in some way the differences of age and the unequal risks, and 
this is accomplished either by increasing the amount of the premiums or 
by diminishing the sum to be paid in case of death. According to the 
expectation of life, and under similar circumstances, a man at age twenty 
will live to age sixty-two, and one at age forty may expect to reach the 
age of sixty-eight. This difference of six years is just so much added to 
the risk, and must be paid for pro rata by increased premiums or other- 
wise. Hence, it will readily be seen, that should the insured survive 
until an age beyond the period expected, he will not only have paid—and 
justly—for the years during which he held no insurance, but the higher 
rates will make his insurance far more expensive than it would have 
been had he taken out his policy at an earlier age. 

The anecdote is not a new one that our country’s greatest soldier and 
statesman, in expressing regret that he had not insured, remarked shortly 
prior to his death, that when he was rich he did not take out a policy be 
cause he did not consider it necessary, and when he became poor, he did 
not do it because he could not affordto. Thusitis with many. Now 
we are too rich, and again we are too poor, and often we procrastinate 
because we do not care to admit, even to ourselves, the probability or 
possibility of death within any specified time. First, then, we should 
face the question fairly and make up our minds firmly that it is better to 
insure; and this done, it is cheaper, it is safer, it is wiser to insure with- 
out delay. 

In life insurance, as in all other business transactions, it is necessary 
first to survey well the field in order to determine where to insure to the 
best advantage and with the greatest amount of safety. The element of 
safety is in fact the first consideration, and it is well to remember that 
insurance which is recommended by its cheapness is not on this account 
by any means the most desirable. It is a commodity, and as such it has 
a certain fixed price ; and if it is sold for less than its price, we may 








readily conclude that either the article is of an inferior grade or else that 
the reduction is made at a proportionate loss. 

My merchant says tome: ‘I have for sale a fabric which has a cer. 
tain market value. You may, it is true, go elsewhere and purchase ata 
lower figure, but if you buy your goods of me I can furnish you witha 
good article for your money and can guarantee you perfect satisfaction,” 
I prefer to deal with him, because I know him to be a man of good char. 
acter and reputaticn; because I have confidence in his integrity and busi. 
ness ability, and because [ am assured that I shall receive a full and fair 
return on my investment. 

It is sometimes urged against the more wealthy corporations, that the 
officers draw large salaries and that too much money is expended in the 
erection of magnificent buildings. It may almost be laid down asa 
maxim that every man, in whatever station, is worth all that he can com. 
mand, and whether in the higher or lower walks of commercial life, it is 
seldom that anyone receives more than he really earns. 

It is often through the genius and shrewd business qualifications of these 
same well-paid officials that the company is enabled to attain its good stand. 
ing and achieve success. It is true that the officers sometimes receive large 
salaries; but in most cases the compensation is only adequate to the 
amount of service rendered. It is true that handsome buildings are 
frequently erected, but such investments oftentimes return a handsome 
profit. 

In considering the question where to insure, we must distinguish 
between the old line companies and those which do business on the 
assessment plan. We have neither the desire nor the space to argue at 
this time the question of assessment insurance, but we merely wish to 
speak a word of caution against a mushroom growth of so-ca!led insurance 
companies with which the country is at present overrun. They transact 
their business for a few months—it may be years—at astonishingly low 
rates, and then perish, only to spring up, pheenix-like, from their own 
ashes and reorganize under another name and in another place. Even in 
cases where the officers are honest and conscientious—and there are a few 
such—the plan upon which they do business is-speculative and unsafe. 
They insure nothing, for they have nothing with which to insure; and if 
the society numbers 1000 members, the payment of the policy of the one 
deceased depends wholly upon the whim of the surviving 999. 

Life assurance is imsurance only when the company is on a sound 
financial basis, and when it transacts its business on strictly business 
principles, and in accordance with the rules and regulations prescribed 
by the State laws. It is insurance only when the officers of the company 
are known to be men worthy in every way of confidence and trust; when 
the possession of a reserve fund reduces to a minimum the probabilities of 
loss to the policyholder. Then, and then alone, is assurance rendered 
doubly sure. 

In the hurry and rush of a busy life, we are too apt to throw ourselves 
headlong into an undertaking without stopping to consider the best 
means of accomplishing it, and it is well, perhaps, that the cooler and 
wiser heads among us sometimes pause to ask the question, ‘‘ How?” 
As has been already said in another connection, the rich man may invest 
his money in real estate—in bonds and mortgages ; in government securi- 
ties. In other words, he may insure himself. The man of good income, 
but who has accumulated nothing, should take out a policy on which the 
premiums are commensurate with his means, and his best judgment 
must determine the company and plan he will indorse. 

If the poor man would insure, he may expend a small portion from each 
week’s earnings on an industrial policy, and thus secure himself a means 
of burial and his family protection against too sudden want. 

The industrial companies have brought insurance within the reach of 
all, and while we should always hold in mind the fact that the larger the 
policy the greater the benefit, our more needy neighbor, on the other 
hand, may guard against the purchase of a larger amount of insurance 
than his present and prospective income will permit him to comfortably 
pay for. 

Too much insurance is sometimes far worse than not enough, and it is 
too frequently the case that in time of sickness, or when old age draws 
near, the policy, which has been kept up, perhaps for years, is permitted 
to lapse through inability to pay the premiums, Lapses certainly involve 
a loss—abeit not a total loss—to the individual, and are by no means 
such a source of profit as is commonly believed to the corporation. 

For every policy that is discontinued the company must secure another, 
of equal or greater amount, in order that its business may not rapidly 
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decrease, and the expense of acquiring the new business far exceeds any 
profit that might be realized from the lapse. 
: When the insurance contract is entered into, the interests of the parties 
thereto become in a certain sense identical, and those interests in every 
case demand that the policy should be maintained. 

Circumspection, moderation, and then persistency ; and, above all, in 
spite of all and through all, the policy should never be allowed to lapse. 

Life insurance is no longera mystery. It is becoming better under- 
stood and better appreciated every day, and the time is not far distant 
when as a study-it must form an important factor in the curriculum of our 
schools and colleges, and when every honest and conscientious man will 
realize that his duty to his family, to society and to himself demands a 
policy upon his life. F. L. Beng t. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


PHILADELPHIA. 


“ Quaker City” Responds to a Call for News—What is Being Done by the Under- 
writers of Philadelphia—Combinations and Infractions of Combinations—An In- 
crease of Forty Per Cent in the Fire Losses of the City During the Present Year 
—Rate Cutting and High Commissions Still Prevalent—A New Compact Going 
About for Signatures—Unless It is Successful, Look Out for Breakers—The Per- 
petual Compact alsoin Danger. 





[From Our OWN CORRESPONDENT.] 

‘‘Quaker City” responds to the prodding administered by ‘‘ Looker 
On” in your issue of October 14, pleads guilty to the charge of long 
silence, and offers as an excuse that the ins and outs of the insurance 
business as now carried on are so mysterious that they are as hard to 
understand as Ah Sin’s little game, or that of the Little Joker. What a 
study it has been to get a clear idea of the probable result of the various 
combinations and compacts, and agreements that always “tie up” the 
patties who need no particular guarding, to the certain advantage and 
profit of those who do need it. ‘* Quaker City,” pending the outcome 
of the present moves upon the chess board, has deemed it best to main- 
taina discreet silence ; in the present state of affairs it is perhaps best to 
break that silence and enlighten our friends at a distance, who, of course, 
all read THE SPECTATOR, as to the suggested plans for the improyement 
of matters at Philadelphia, for such further improvement is still necessary 
when results are compared. 

During the twelve months of 1885 the losses were about $1,400,000 ; 
during nine months of 1886 to October 1, about $2,000,000 ; increased 
losses over forty per cent with three trying months to hear from. Not- 
withstanding these startling figures, such is the mad rush for premiums, 
that unless a halt is called the Philadelphia Fire Underwriters Associa- 
tion is probably doomed to an early dissolution. Dwelling-houses are 
said to be written at fifteen cents for five years, and other choice building 
risks in about the same ratio. Brokerages range from fifteen to twenty- 
five per cent and allowances. Some offices who “ never, no, never,” pay 
over fifteen per cent brokerage, evade their duty to their fellows by the 
flimsy subterfuge of sub-agencies, and I regret to say that our largest 
companies are the worst offenders. To add to these two subjects of dis- 
content, there is another quite as trying, and that is bad faith upon the 
part of a few members of the association in writing risks below rates con- 
trary to rules. It is an open secret that a line of $25,000 can be placed 
at any time below rate. One agency office, conducted by a ‘‘ truthful 
William,” is notorious ia this particular. Another office has two com- 
panies out of the board and the others in, and soon. You can imagine 
what effect these trials have upon the nerves, and, therefore, upon the 
tempers, of us staid Quakers, We certainly feel like making a fewcur- 
sory remarks. If there was no sign of relief ahead the association would 
be ‘smashed instanter.” Will relief come? 

The committee spoken of in your letter from “‘ Looker On” made its 
report on the 15th inst, in a very excellent plan, which, with some 
amendments, was adopted by the association, and a special committee of 
nine was appointed to formulate it into compact shape to be signed by all 
the members—the agency companies to sign, not only by their agents, 
but also by their officers. The points of the compact suggested are : 

Rating of all risks—perpetual writing companies to agree not to write 
perpetual policies for less than a fixed number of annual premiums. 





Every broker to be registered with the association, and to receive not 
exceeding fifteen per cent brokerage in any case. 

Five sub-agencies to be allowed. If either of these are located east of 
the river Schuylkill between South and Vine streets, those so located 
shall be paid by salary, and to receive no commission or brokerage from 
any member of the association. 

Every violation of agreement to be fined, whether intentional or other- 
wise. 

Agreement not to be binding unless signed by every company on the 
roll of the association (this includes every company doing business in 
Philadelphia, except the Jefferson). 

It is generally understood that if this compact is not signed and ad- 
hered to, that a large proportion of the membership will withdraw. Then 
look out for breakers. We will not only have what we have heretofore 
had, competition among the various companies, but the various agencies 
of the same company will compete against each other. 

The perpetual compact is also trembling in the balance. This is com- 
posed of the companies writing perpetual policies, and the single plank 
in their platform is ‘‘ brokerage limited to five per cent.” Notwithstanding 
their singleness of purpose they have rough weather, and here, strange to 
relate, it is not ‘‘the broker” nor ‘‘ the agent,” but the manager himself 
that is at fault. Ifa single plank platform cannot stand when guarded by 
the managers, what can be expected of a more complex structure also 
requiring good faith on the part of the agents and brokers? 

PHILADELPHIA, PA., October 22. QUAKER CITY. 





COMMUNICATIONS. 





THE FABLE OF A “COMPACT BIRD, 
(With all due respect for Mr. Audubon.) 
By A Broker Wuo Has (or Wovutp Have) ‘* CAuGHT ON.” 


A Good Farmer called Increased Premium Receipts for All Concerned, 
yet of ‘‘ The Public be D——” persuasion, Once conceived the Idea of 
Inviting the Insurance Birds to a Feast on the Public Field, which at 
That Time was Amply Strewn with Choice Morsels and Dainty Bits, 
such as Tripled Dwelling-house Rates and Fat Snaps generally. When 
the Fact became known among the Broker and Agent Birds, considerable 
Rejoicing savoring of the Problematical ensued, which was, to an extent, 
Offset by the Assertions of a few of the Larger and More Knowing ones 
that the Whole Deal was simply A Blind to get them Within Range, and 
would Never Come to Pass. 

At the Appointed Time, however, the Feast having become an Assured 
Fact, the Flock, with the exception of a Few of the Still Distrustful 
Ones, proceeded to The Scene of Action under the Leadership of a Large 
and Brilliant Plumaged Songster called the Compact Bird, who, although 
his Promised Protection had been Questioned Throughout, suddenly 
became Universally Admired. When the Flock arrived In Sight of the 
Feast, which had in the Mean Time been Augmented by a Limited 
Number of the Most Delicious Morsels in the shape of Branch Manager- 
ships, rich in the Juiciness of Exchange Business, Contingents, etc., the 
Popularity of the Compact Bird became Unbounded. Previous to Fall- 
ing To,a Hurried Meeting was Held in which it was Decided that the 
Compact Bird, accompanied by a Selected Few of the Larger of the 
Broker and Agent Birds, would First Enter the Field and Reconnoitre, 
and in the meantime the Solicitor Birds and Smaller Fledglings were 
Commanded to Remain Upon the Fence. Just about This Time the 
Good Farmer’s Son, in the Person of a Company of the ‘ Genus 
Octopus,” who considered that They were About to Get Left in the Snap, 
appeared upon The Scene with a Gun Well Charged with a Deadly Load 
of Repudiation, and without a Moment’s Notice Let Fly at the Whole 
Flock of Would-be Feasters. 

The Solicitor Birds and Smaller Fledglings, being On the Fence and 
Out of Range, Escaped with a Laugh Uninjured ; the Broker and Agent 
Birds, who were In The Field, caught considerable of the Hot Shot in 
One Way or Another, and although Cut Up to some extent, No Fatal Case 
went on record. But the Poor Compact Bird, at whom the Charge had 
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been Directly Leveled, Caught It right Under The Neck and was Killed 
So Dead, that an Allusion to a Door Nail in this Instance would Fall 
Short of the Reiterative. 

MORAL: 

This Fable tends to Teach Us that Compacts Involving Hundreds of 
Different Interests, are Too Frequently Small Potatoes, and that if Some 
One had Only Throttled the Farmer’s Son at the Right Time, a Few of 
Us might have Registered at Bar Harbor Next Summer. _ T. H. Kay. 





NEWS OF THE WEEK. 





What Hartford Underwriters Think of the Outlook. 


THE new order of things introduced into New York city by the adoption 
of the compact of the 12th inst., is so far-reaching in its effects that THE 
SPECTATOR deemed it desirable to ascertain the opinions of the prominent 
Hartford fire underwriters regarding the general outlook, and the effect 
of the compact upon underwriting in general. That the companies in New 
York have taken a very important and a very necessary step in the work 
of reform wiil be more fully appreciated by all who read the views ex- 
pressed by the managers of the large Hartford companies. It will be 
seen that they not only approve of the Metropolitan movement to the 
fullest extent, but that they are confident that the adoption of the compact 
in New York paves the way for the enforcement of that other compact 
limiting commissions of agents to fifteen percent. This, it will be remem- 
bered, was informally agreed to many months ago, and the signatures of 
120 companies were required to put it into effect. About ninety compa- 
nies had attached their signatures to the document when it was found to be 
absolutely necessary to revolutionize the practices in New York previous 
to attempting the more extended reform contemplated by the fifteen per 
cent compact. Therefore that has been held in abeyance, waiting the 
action of the Metropolitan companies, That having taken definite form and 
shape, the other will be prosecuted to a final termination at an early day, 
and the reform so well inaugurated in New York will be extended to the 
entire country. The following are the opinions elicited from the Hartford 
fire underwriters by the representative of THE SPECTATOR : 


THE Pua@nix INSURANCE COMPANY. 


D. W. C, Skilton, secretary of the Phcenix Insurance Company, said : 

‘* This company is a strong advocate of the compact and believes in its 
success. L ttle credit should be placed in any stories circulated among 
insu.ance men calculated to destroy the confidence of the companies in 
each other. I think the compact is here to stay and there is good pros- 
pect of a general improvement in practices throughout the country.” 


THE HARTFORD FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Gco. L. Chase, president of the Hartford Fire Insurance Company, 
said : 

‘* The movement in New York is one of the most important that has 
been undertaken in the history of fire underwriters, and I trust that it 
will lead on to practical benefit for the companies. Encouraged by their 
success in New York, I find a very strong feeling in favor of the proposed 
agency compact, and that will be ready to go into operation at an early 
date. There is only one course for the managers of companies to pursue ; 
go right on with the good work, and act in full harmony with each other. 
At the meeting of companies in July, I stated that in my opinion it was only 
necessary to obtain ninety signatures to the agency compact in order to 
make it operative, but unquestionably the 120 signatures originally pro- 
posed will be forthcoming, without any opposition, and a meeting of the 
companies will be called as soon as all have signed. Fifteen per cent is 
sufficient compensation for agents, and the compact companies will not 
permit their agents to represent companies paying more than fifteen per cent 
commission. An agreement to pay agents fifteen per cent commission is 
in the interest of the insured, because it tends to decrease the cost of 
jasurance. The larger and better c'ass of companies are trying to reduce 
the cost of insurance, and their disassociation with companies paying 
higher prices in the field for transacting business will have a good effect 
in this direction. I think that the safety of tie companies and the key 
to their success in the future lies in the reduction of expenses. Com- 
missions to agents and brokers—middlemen between the company and the 











insured—must be reduced to a proper and equitable ratio. My aim is 
to reduce the expenses of my company to twenty-five per cent of the pre. 
mium income. It is undeniable that the high ratio of expenses for ip. 
surance in stock companies keeps up the price of insurance and encour. 
ages the organization of mutual companies, which conduct their business 
at a much lower cost; and the officers of such companies have a very 
potent argument to present to the propertyowner in order to secure Pas 
tronage for the mutual system.” 

Speaking on the general methods of fire insurance companies, Mr, 
Chase said : 

‘* There is considerable variance among the companies in their methods 
of taking risks. A few of the companies have recently undertaken to 
write excessively large lines, which necessarily require very carefyl 
inspection. For my part I have no desire to go into the “Jumbo” 
insurance business, for the Hartford Fire has steadily made money writ. 
ing small lines on selected risks.” 


Tue Lion AND ScoTTIsH UNION AND NATIONAL CoMPANIEs. 


M. Bennett, Jr., manager of the Lion and Scottish Union and National 
Companies, said : 

‘*Of course my companies are strongly in favor of the movement in 
New York city, and my agents are instructed to do all they can to main 
tain the compact. Brokers can make more money now on ten per cent 
commission, with no rebate to the insured, than in the past, and under 
the proposed agency compact agents will receive ample compensation 
from fifteen per cent commission. That is fifty per cent more than 
they were formerly paid, and agents should be contented with fifteen per 
cent if the practice of paying such is universally observed. 

“ Brokers have been earning sometimes seven and one-half, five or two 
and one-half per cent under the practice of paying rebates to the insured, 
and in some cases they have earned no commission at all. I know of a 
recent case where a prominent broker went to a man and offered to write 
the whole line of his business for nothing in order to get it away from 
another broker who offered to do it for two and one-half per cent, the 
broker offering to do it for nothing taking the chance of retaining the 
business the following year. There have been frequent cases of such 


competition among brokers, the insured reaping the benefit from such ° 


transactions. Brokers have written risks for nominal sums in accord- 
ance with the maxim that possession is nine points of the law, and trust- 
ing to get benefits from the business in future years. A firm of brokers 
in New York told me of an instance of a. grain warehouse in Brooklyn 
that has been rated at seventy-five cents. The grainmen, recognizing that 
the rate was fair, cheerfully paid it until the brokers and companies began 
to compete for the business. The brokerages and rebates kept increasing 
under the force of competition, and finally a large company made an 
offer to those men to write their rate at twenty-five cents. Then a leading 
firm of brokers who controlled the business, with a view to retaining the 
patronage of the grainmen, placed the business for them at twenty-five 
cents, and allowed the insured a rebate. Under the new compact the 
rate has been placed back at seventy-five cents, and the brokers are now 
enabled to get the full ten per cent commission on this rate. 

‘* I think there are excellent chances for making the compact permanent. 
If the companies who are members of the compact would consent to have 
one or two companies make their own rate, such outside companies 
would have a good thing, but they wont submit to such a practice, and if 
all the companies do not stay in the compact and hold together according 
to its terms, the thing will break. But if the compact falls through, how 
is any company going to gain anything? The large companies can make 
lower rates and pay bigger brokerages and rebates. Any sane man who 
knows that the compact depends upon unanimity can see no advantage 
in breaking it up. If the compact is broken, the companies that violate it 
will be the ones to suffer, and rates will be lower in New York than they 
ever were before. It has taken six months to get this thing up, much 
hard labor and time has been expended in the organization, and large 
companies will not submit to any violation. 

‘* But there seems to be no reason for such apprehension, for, as I have 
said, it would be to the interest of nobody to break it. The net income 
of any company in New York should be increased at least twenty-five per 
cent by this movement. The small companies, it is safe to say, under 
competition for business, have been paying on an average thirty per cent 
for brokerage, and now they pay but ten per cent, so that they save twenty 
per cent on their premium income. A fair increase of rates will save, at a 
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low figure, twenty-five per cent in all. Now the small companies are not 
going to lose one risk out of four on their books ; but assuming that they 
do lose one risk out of four, they can have nocause to complain. Indeed, 
their condition will be better than it has been, for their cash income will 
be maintained, with twenty-five per cent reduction in their liabilities, so 
that the profit on the business must be, all things else being equal, twen- 
ty-five per cent more than before. In other words, a company that is 
going on in New York on a certain amount of premium, and just holding 
its own, can afford to lose twenty-five per cent of its business, and make 
twenty-five per cent more profit than heretofore.” 


THE OrteENT INSURANCE CoMPANY. 

C. B. Whiting, president of the Orient Insurance Company, said : 

‘I think that the compact in New York city is going to have a splen- 
did effect upon the business throughout the country. I find that, notwith- 
standing the organization of so many local boards and compacts in various 
sections during recent years, the companies have not received any sub- 
stantial advantages from them. Heretofore the country agents have been 
afraid to advance rates because they feared that local risks would be 
written over the counters of companies in New York city. Now the 
Metropolitan compact compels all companies to observe the rates of every 
local board throughout the country, and that has a tendency to improve 
the business everywhere, The local agent will be content and perfectly 
willing and glad to put his rates where they ought to be, and whefe they 
will be satisfactory, whereas heretofore in some localities they did not 
appearto doit. I think that perhaps the time has not arrived yet to put 
the outside compact into operation which provides for uniform commis- 
sion to agents. There will be some little hesitation among some of the 
companies to enforce it until they see how the compact in New York city 
works, But I am sanguine that the agency movement will be a success, 
when the proper time comes foritsenforcement. Ina very short time we 
can tell how things will go along in New York city.” 


THE CoNNECTICUT FirE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


J. D. Browne, president of the Connecticut Fire Insurance Company, 
said : 

‘We heartily indorse the efforts that are making to improve the busi- 
ness of fire underwriting. The insured has a right to have his insurance 
just as low as itcan be done with safety, and the stockholder has his right 
to hisdividend. Any movement that reduces expenses and lessens the 
cost of insurance is in the right direction, and will receive our approval 
and assistance.”’ 


THE 4ETNA INSURANCE COMPANY. 


The tna Insurance Company is known as one of the largest and most 
successful companies engaged inthe fire insurance business, and the 
opinions of its officers are strengthened by the excellent record of the com- 
pany, which extends over a period of sixty-seven years. The head of the 
company, Lucius J. Hendee, one of the ablest underwriters in the coun- 
try, is a man of few words. When asked to give his views he spoke 
briefly and to the point : 

‘We are gratified at the success of the compact movement in New 
York, the reduction of brokers’ commissions to ten per cent, and the aboli- 
tion of rebates to the insured. We look forward to an improvement in 
underwriting practices in the field, but I think that all efforts at reform 
should begin with agreement among the companies. We strongly favora 
uniform commission of fifteen per cent to agents, and we do not favor 
rating by local compacts un il the commissios question has been fully 
settled. I imagine that the fire losses of the year will average about the 
same as last year, with possibly a shade of difference in favor of 1886. 
While the losses from fire have not been enormously high during the pres- 
ent year, they have been much higher than they ought to be.” 


THe NATIONAL Fire INsuRANCE COMPANY. 


James Nichols, secretary of the National Fire Insurance Company, gave 
as the views of the management of his company that they ‘‘ cordially in- 
dorse the principles of the Hartford fire insurance companies, who are 
Strong advocates of honest practices in fire underwriting. The payments 
to middlemen in fire insurance are excessively high, and are far above the 
compensation of similar men in other lines of business. Any attempt 
in the direction of lessening such expenses with safety is in the interest of 
the companies and the insured.” 








THE SPRINGFIELD FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY. 

J. N. Dunham, president of the Springfield Fire and Marine Insurance 
Company, expressed himself regarding the c-mpact as follows: 

‘*The New York compact having become a fixed fact now, it is very 
gratifying to all the companies, so far as I know, that such progress has 
been made as now appears. We think this is but the beginning of the 
good work, and that similar action will or certainly should be taken else- 
where, and the result will prove beneficial in the way of reduction of 
expenses in carrying on the business of insurance. This is a step in the 
right direction, and is fully in accord with my views as expressed on 
many occasions,” 





New Georgia Companies. 

CLARENCE KNOWLES writes us from Atlanta, Ga.: ‘* There are two com- 
panies in process of being organized in this city at present. Neither 
one, however, has been chartered, but will apply to the legislature, which 
meets next month, for authorization to do business. One is known as 
the ‘ Austell Insurance Company,’ and its capital will be $200,000. As 
there is no organization perfected, the names of the officers could not be 
ascertained. The other company is known as the ‘ Atlanta Insurance 
and Banking Company,’ with a capital of $200,000. The president is 
John R. Gramling of the firm of Gramling & Spaulding, wholesale shoe 
merchants, and the vice-president is James W. Harle, a cotton factor ; 
the secretary has not been chosen.” 





, 


Insurance at Low Cost. 
In January, 1880, Geo. D. Wilson, a well-known newsdealer in Hartford, 
took out a certificate of membership in the safety fund system of the 
Hartford Life and Annuity Insurance Company for $5000. His age at 
that time was forty years. He continued his membership until the time 
of his death, which occurred early in the present month of October. The 
man’s payments during the six and three-quarter years of insurance 
amounted in ,all to $378, or about $58 a year, which is at the rate 
of a little over $11 per $1000 insurance. Mr. Wilson was fortunate in 
securing insurance at a rate, as the result shows, not often obtained by 
the insured. The net annual premium charge at age forty for one year’s 
temporary insurance for $1000, according to Combined Experience Table 
with four per cent interest, is $9.96, without regard to expenses. Mr. 
Wilson was forty-seven years old when he died, and the net annual cost 
of his insurance had in the meantime increased to $13. To obtain his in- 
surance at a trifle over $11, as he did, was a very favorable experience. 





The Fidelity and Casualty. 


A REPORTER of The Tribune interviewed Superintendent Maxwell rela- 
tive to the report of Commissioner Tarbox of Massachusetts upon the 
Fidelity and Casualty Insurance Company of this city. Mr. Maxwell 
said: 

So far as the action of the Insurance Department of New York is con- 
cerned, this is simply a question whether I shall use my office justly or 
whether I shall turn into a wrecker of insurance companies. The Fidel- 
ity and Casualty Cunmpany has always paid its losses honorably. It was 
a strong and solid company. It met with a large loss, The loss was one 
which made it necessary to investigate the affairs of the company, which 
was done on the rst of January last by an examiner sent by me for that 
purpose. He turned out everything in the shape of securities that they 
held except such as could be called gilt-edged. Not a single security 
was considered in his examination that would not compare well in 
strength with United States bonds. The result was the discovery that 
the company was slightly impaired—not seriously. The securities it held 
which were not considered gilt-edged were more than sufficient to make 
up the slight impairment, and it was considered the part of wisdom to let 
it go on in business. On July 1, at the request of the officers of the com- 
pany—with none of whom, by the way, have I more than a speaking 
acquaintance—another examination was made. It showed the capital 
unimpaired and a surplus of $24,000. Commissioner Tarbox makes this 
surplus $26,000, so that the Insurance Department of New York was on 
the safe side by at least $2000. With an unimpaired capital, $26,000 
surplus, an honest record, and the experience of many years, the com- 
pany is certainly in as good a cundition as a new organization would be, 
which had only its capital. No one would hesitate about permitting a 
new ceganiention with its capital to do business. If I had proceeded to 
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wreck the company, I would have been an insurance wrecker. The 
Massachusetts report is somewhat in the nature ofan attempt to discredit 
a New York company in favor of Massachusetts. 


Mr. Richards, of the Fidelity and Casualty Company, said : 

The publication of the many stories afloat is due to the jealousy of 
some of our competitors. We are engaged in four branches of minor in- 
surance—plate glass, boiler, accident and fidelity—and of course have 
rivals in each branch. It is true, as stated by Mr. Tarbox, that we sus- 
tained a large loss through the defalcation of Issac P. Martin, the admin- 
istrator of the Brintnal estate, but we paid it and our capital was unim- 
paired. The statement of our assets and liabilities contained an error, 
but it was not intentional, and did not materially affect the assets. We 
are perfectly solvent and our competitors will have hard work driving us 
out of the business, Why, they have even gone so far as to establish a 
bureau in this city for the dissemination of literature calculated to injure 
our business. 





The Metropolitan Association of Fire Underwriters. 


AT a recent meeting of the above-named association, the president was 
directed to issue a circular to the local boards explaining the object of 
the association, and notifying them that it was the purpose of all members 
to maintain the local rates established in different sections of the country. 
The president, therefore, issued the following circular: 

Dear Sir—At a meeting of the executive committee of the Metro- 
politan Association of Fire Underwriters, held on the 2oth inst., I was by 
vote requested to address you, and the local boards of other cities where 
the brokerage system prevails, and ask co-operation in the reform, now 
inaugurated here, which reduces the rate of commission to brokers to ten 
per cent of the premiums in all cases. 

Article 26, of the Metropolitan compact, a copy of which is mailed you 
with this, pledges the support of the members of the association to the 
maintenance of the tariff rates of other places, and at the same time 
provides that they shall not pay more than ten per cent brokerage on such 
business as may come to New York, It will be readily seen that in order 
to make effective this provision, it is necessary that the co-operation be 
had of associations of underwriters in other cities, or we sball be met with 
the weakening influence which the payment of a higher rate in such cities 
would have, tending to impair the efficiency of the movement. 

There is every disposition on the part of the Metropolitan Association, 
and its individual members, to accord the fullest support to the companies 
and local organizations of other places both in harmony with the intent of 
Article 26, and in all other matters of reform in the interest of conservative 
underwriting ; and in view of the present suspicious outlook, I feel the 
more free to lay before you and ask the early action of your association 
upon a proposition to make its brokerage rule conform strictly to the 
terms of that now in force in this city, In any measure which may be 
proposed to that end, your association can rely on the active support of all 
members of this association represented in your city. 

Hoping to have the pleasure of a response at your early convenience, 
I remain with assurance of my high consideration, 

Yours very truly, E. A. WALTON, President. 


THE following is issued for the information of all concerned: 


SECTION 17. That it would be a deviation from the rules to allow a 
brokerage ona policy procured by any person not an enrolled broker, 
although the premium might be paid by an enrolled broker. That agents 
of companies outside of the Metropolitan district are eligille to enroll- 
ment as brokers, 

Sec. 20. That under paragraph 20 of the Compact, no member can 
authorize a solicitor to begin work until his name has been approved by 
the manager of the Compact or committee on surveys and deviations, 
and the manager be requested to issue a notice to this effect. The execu- 
tive committee were directed to prepare and report a form of certificate 
for the appointment of solicitors, under section 20 of the Compact, which 
shall designate the classes of hazard they are permitted to solicit, and 
under what conditions ; also to report the maximum cumpensation that 
can be paid to such solicitors, whether the same is by salary or commis- 
sion, or partly by salary and partly by commissions on business procured 
by them ; also to consider the advisability of limiting the number of 
solicitors that can be employed by any company or agency. And all 
members of the association are requested tc refrain from permanently 
appointing solicitors until such certificates are prepared and adopted by 
the association. 

Sec. 21. Managers of branch offices under section 21 of the Compact 
are allowed to place business for the company or companies represented 
by them, and the company for whose account the business is placed shall 
be entitled to receive exchange brokerage as provided by section 17. 

Sec. 22. Agents referred to in section 22 may, on proper application, be 
enrolled as brokers, provided they are not otherwise debarred under the 
provisions of the Compact. It was decided that alocal company can rep- 
resent a company having its office outside the Metropolitan district (if a 
member of this association) as its agent for such district, on such fixed 
rate of commission as might be agreed upon by them in excess of ten per 
cent, and that any member can pay their Jersey City and Hoboken agents 
any rate of commission they please in excess of ten per cent, the company 














of course holding themselves responsible, as provided for in the Compact 
for any violation of its rules on the part of said agents. : 


MINIMUM RATINGS. 


Page 8. Eighth avenue, 461 to 479, Hager’s Furniture Storage Ware. 
house—First floor stocks, 1.25. 

Page 9. That a building occupied by parties for the transaction of their 
own business, such as flour stores, etc., who, in addition to their own 
merchandise, store goods for other parties, is not entitled to classification 
as a private storage store. 

Page 10. Brick elevator building, United States Warehousing Company 
foot of Degraw street, Brooklyn, on account of fireproof construction, 
40; engine and machinery therein, 40. . 

Page 11. The rule at the bottom of page t1 of the ratings, referring 
to the multiple charge on buildings, is extended to apply to buildings 
occupied for manufacturing purposes described at top of page No. 14, 
The rule relating to mechanics’ risk on page 14 of the rating is abolished 
and the Board form adopted in its place, which reads as follows: Privilege 
for mechanics to make ordinary alterations and repairs, but it is under. 
stood and agreed that extraordinary alterations, repairs or additions are 
prohibited without notice to and consent of this company in writing. 

Page 15. It is held that it is not a violation of the Compact to transfer 
policies issued prior to October 12, 1886, at the old rates, provided the 
character of the risk is not changed. Wo. R, Pircuer, Manager, 





The Mutual Benefit Life Associations of America, 


THE annual convention of the Mutual Benefit Life Associations of 
America, began at the Lindell Hotel in St. Louis on Tuesday of last 
week, and lasted three days. 

The convention was called to order by President E. B. Harper, and 
after an address of welcome by the Mayor of St. Louis, Mr. Harper pro- 
ceeded to deliver his annual address. He said in part: 


Ten years ago there were few institutions that did not carry on their 
work under the protecting aegis of some one or other of the giant frater- 
nities ; to-day the assessment business is done by great corporations whose 
agents carry their banners to every point, whose employees, made neces- 
sary by the magnitude of their transactions, area host in themselves. Ten 
years ago these societies existed in spite of Jaw and almost in peril of it; 
to-day they are recognized by the laws of every State in the land under 
statutes varying in degrees of equity, but all of them giving that protec- 
tion to our interests which has been urged by persistent effort from the 
most unscrupulous opposition that ever sought to curtail the natural rights 
of the people. Ten years ago the system was without foundation and was 
unable to assign valid reason for many of its methods. To-day itis a 
grand system challenging the admiration of its friends and the envy of 
its opponents, a mighty force that has won victories for the people and 
compelled old line insurance to modify many of its most objectionable 
methods. Ten years ago we were an experiment ; to day we are a power. 

We have a duty to the mass of the people who have placed their trust 
in us, and to the institutions which we have founded and are conducting, 
which lies in the direction of placing the seal of our emphatic comdemna- 
tion upon unsound and impractical schemes that are sought to be foisted 
upon the public under the name and through the popularity of genuine 
assessment life insurance. We must expect counterfeits. They are the 
penalty of success and recognized worth. Schemers and plotters stand 
ready at every moment to convert to their personal gain the work and 
worth of other men, and as they force themselves in the field and for the 
moment assume the guise and win the credit of the genuine article, so is 
their power for evil to the system many times greater than that of any out- 
spoken opposition. Unless we place ourselves in active opposition to 
these enterprises, which steal our own lever as a means of representing 
the public and bringing discredit upon us, we shall find that their power for 
evil against us is many fold greater than has been that of our old line 
enemies. We must therefore meet them with an opposition that cannot 
be misunderstood, and no pseudo sympathy for them or their victims can 
relieve us from this necessity. Neither should we fear the cry of failures 
in our ranks.- The worse failure is that fraud and speculation should 
flourish under the guise of assessment insurance. We can stand a record 
of failures in our ranks, so miscalled by our enemies, when these failures 
are simply a purging away of the rubbish that should never have found a 
place, but which cannot always be excluded ; but we cannot stand che 
existence of these excrescences, permitted to parade in our company, 
without a protest on our part. To honest companies, honestly aiming 
to do the work they have assumed, we shall give a hearty welcome, and 
if they fall short of the measure of what is necessary to full success, it 
should be our pleasure, as it is our duty, to aid in setting them aright. 
But to the traitor, the pilferer, whose object is simply to rob the people, 
there should be shown no mercy, and instead of the fact of his assuming 
assessment colors proving a protection to him from the shafts of assess- 
ment journals and assessment advocates, it should be the challenge to 
bring upon him the unsparing denunciation of every friend of the system. 


The committee on credentials reported during the sessions delegates 
of the following associations entitled to seats : 
The Mutual Benefit Legislative Association of America, the Mutual 
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Reserve Fund Life Association of New York, Fidelity Mutual Life 
Association of Philadelphia, Massachusetts Benefit Association of Bos- 
ton, Covenant Mutual Benefit Association of Galesburg, Ill., the United 
States Mutual Accident Association of New York, National Life Asso- 
ciation of Columbus, the Home Benefit Association of New York, the 
National Life and Maturity Association of Washington, Independent 
Order of Benai Berith, Farmers and Mechanics Mutual Aid Association 
of St. Louis, Mahoning Mutual Association of Youngstown, O., Chicago 
Guaranty Fund Life Society of Chicago, Womens Mutual Insurance and 
Accident Company of America of New York, Guarantee Life Associa- 
tion of Des Moines, Temperance Mutual Benevolent Union of Topeka, 
Kan., Hartford Life and Annuity of Hartford, Ohio Valley Life Com- 
pany of Wheeling, Bankers Life Association of Des Moines, la. 

The annual reports of vice-presidents was called for and G. F. Potter 
of the Mutual Reserve Fund responded for New York ; Alex, McKnight 
of the Fidelity Mutual, for Pennsylvania; G. A. Litchfield of the Massa- 
chusetts Benefit Association, for Massachusetts; A. D. Ensign of the 
Mahoning Mutual, for Ohio; Fletch Doan of the Farmers and Mechanics 
Mutual Aid Association, for Missouri; A, B. Jetmore of the Temper- 
ance Benevolent Union, for Kansas; E. L. Phelps of the Covenant 
Mutual Benefit Association of Galesburg, for Illinois; J. N. Muffley of 
the Guaranty Life Association, for Iowa. 

The annual report of the executive committee, read by Chairman L. G. 
Fouse, was an interesting statistical document and closed with a state- 
ment of the aggregate transactions of assessment life companies in the 
United States in 1885, as reported bythe companies tothe National Asso- 
ciation, as follows: 


Number of companies reported.............. govccccccccevccocsoece 415 
Number from whom no reports were received............++ gsccccee 43 
New members admitted in 1885... .......22.cccccccscccccccccscess 366,585 
Number of members at the close of the year.,....--2+.......e0ee. 1,838,130 
Insurance in force at the close of the year.............seeeceeseee. $4, 108, 308,783 
Assessments collected during the year...........seeeereeeeeseeees 27,105,468 
SOI CNS RII 5 0.6 50.5000 000.000006sesdesdeeensss o6bnceesentess 25,065,917 
Expense of conducting the business for the year................00+ 4,601,425 
Asscis at the Close Of (NO YOR cccccescccscccccccvctcccesosccseeees 10,048,295 
Losses paid since organization..............scccccccscccecceecees 148,028,022 
Number of deaths during the year........cscccecscsesecccveccsess 13,098 


The report of the committee on legislation, presented by Mr. Potter, 
showed that laws more or less perfect, governing assessment insurance, 
had been passed in all the States except Wisconsin, California, Colorado, 
Dakota, Florida, Louisiana, Maine, Maryland, Mississippi, Missouri, 
Nebraska, Nevada, New Hampshire, New Jersey, New Mexico, North 
Carolina, Oregon, Rhode Island, Tennessee, Utah, Vermont, Virginia, 
Wisconsin and Wyoming. Many States have special laws, crude, imper- 
fect and hard to understand, 


At the beginning of the second day’s proceedings, August F. Harvey, 
actuary of the insurance department of Missouri, who was in the hall, 
was, to his evident surprise, called upon for an address, and spoke as 
follows : 


I cannot and do not intend to make any address to the conven- 
tion at this time. I came in, like the disciple, to sit at the feet 
of Gamaliel, and learn something. I have already learned some- 
thing. Ten years ago I wrote and printed a chapter against co-op- 
erative, Or, as it was then, contribution-box insurance, in which I 
expressed myself very strongly upon the inequality end iniquity of the 
system. That opinion I hold to-day. But the co-operative system of ten 
years ago is not the assessment life insurance system of to-day. Out of 
the chaos of that time something like order has been evolved. Intelli- 
gent managers have perceived the old errors and have reformed them. 
While the system is not up to the plane of the old line companies it is 
tending in that direction, and every day adds security to the operation of 
the companies and certainty of benefit to their patrons. I do not expect, 
as your president said in his address, that you will ever be put upon the 
same plane with the old liners, There is one wide and radical difference 
between the two systems which you will not and ought not to bridge, 
if you preserve your character as pure assessment organizations. But 
the difference will become narrower; every improvement you make does 
that, as in the method of the company represented by your president ; or 
in the one proposed by Mr. Fouse of the Fidelity. To make your system 
perfect you will have to recognize in some form or other the reserve prin- 
ciple, which is just as certainly the basis of good- work as that two 
and two make four. But I must not discuss your methods ; it would 
not be becoming in me to do sonow. On behalf of Hon. Alfred Carr, 
the Superintendent of the Insurance Department, I invite you to call at 
his office, where he will be pleased to ses so many intelligent represent- 
atives of a great and growing interest, [ add one thing more, The 
Superintendent of the department and the people of this State look to 





you, gentlemen, for advice on the subject of a law for this State to govern 
or regulate your business. You who work in so many different States 
know how the different laws affect you for good or ill, and it is expected 
that under your experieuce you can best either point out which of exist- 
ing laws may serve as a model for Missouri, or formulate a new one 
which will be desirable. Every honestly managed assessment company, 
however great, or however formed, with or without capital, stock or State 
deposit, can find advantage if it works here under a properly framed law. 
Without a law, you have the disadvantage of competition with seventy-five 
or a hundred concerns, officered by infernal hounds, who never expected 
to pay full benefits, and only hope to bleed the people all they can and 
vive as little as possible, or nothing, in return. Their dishonesty will 
react upon honest companies, and they, as well as the people, suffer 
through the want of lawful protection.” 


Major Harvey was elected an honorary member of the association. 

Discussion of the standard of rates for assessment companies, prepared 
by L. G. Fouse, one of a committee appointed for that purpose, occupied 
a large part of the time of the convention. Guided by opinions from 
his colleagues, Mr. Fouse constructed two systems of rates governed by 
two principles, one, level rates graded according to the mortality table, 
with sufficient loading to keep the risk of the company in ratio to the 
rate of assessment ; the other, increasing rates, according to American 
table, loaded for the two-fold object of reducing the cost to members at 
an advanced age, and of compelling healthy outgoing members to leave 
some money behind to protect the company against adverse selection. 
According to a report of the explanation of his table, the sum and sub- 
stance of Mr. Fouse’s report was that ‘‘if a man was to receive $1000 he 
must pay $1000. His plan was scientific and accurate. Some were 
afraid that they would get too near the ‘old line’ system. If the old line 
plan was correct it should be adopted, but if it was incorrect it should be 
kept as far away from as possible. Some were afraid to change their 
plan, as they would be ashamed thereafter to look their policyholders in 
the face. It was never too late to right a wrong, and true courage was 
exhibited by a man who retraced his steps when he found that he had 
gone wrong. The eyes of the whole assessment world were upon the 
convention, and it should take a position that would be founded upon a 
rock.” 

Some of the members were in favor of such a standard of rates. Other 
delegates opposed the report. They did not believe that assessment 
insurance could be guided by the tables, though it was correct, and was 
based upon the mortality table. It was urged by others that Mr. Fouse’s 
table was put forth as a guide to those who were not experienced 
insurance men, and to those experienced’ men who had found errors in 
‘their system. 

It was eventually decided that as the convention was clearly not ready 
to decide upon the report, it should be printed in the proceedings and 
made the special order of business for the second day of next year’s con- 
vention, 

The question ‘‘ How can fraud and imposition on companies be most 
successfully avoided and defeated ?” was also discussed at length.. The 
sense of the convention in brief was that more care should be exercised 
in the selection of agents and examining physicians ; that the physicians 
should be paid by the home office, and should in no case be selected by 
the agents ; also that rigid laws should be passed for the punishment of 
dishonest agents and physicians, as well as others implicated in a fraud, 

In accordance with a vote of the convention, the committee on legisla- 
tion was instructed to formulate a bill embodying features of the Mass-.- 
chusetts and Pennsylvania assessment law to be presented to the Missouri 
legislature for adoption. ° 

The convention adopted a resolution requesting the several insurance 
departments to cease giving in their reports the ratio of expense to losses 
paid, and to substitute the ratio of expense to mean amount of insurance 
in force, 

On motion of Mr. Fouse the convention adopted a rule requiring the 
payment of a fee of $3 for medical examination, to be paid by the insur- 
ance association and not by the applicant. 

It was decided to hold the next convention at Philadelphia, 

The following officers were elected for the ensuing year: President, 
L. G. Fouse, Philadelphia; treasurer, John J. Acker of Albany, N. Y.; 
executive committee, E. F. Phelps of Galesburg, Ill , chairman, George 
D. Eldridge of Washington, E. B. Harper of New York, G. A. Litchfield 
of Boston, and D. E. Stevens of Columbus, QO. 

After some routine business was attended to, the convention adjourned 


sine die, 
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MERE MENTION. 


—E. B. Ames will represent the Orient of Hartford at Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

—The Fire Association of New York has been admitted to do business 
in Maryland, 

—F. R. Noyes has been appointed San Francisco local agent for the 
Connecticut Mutual Life. 

—The Teutonia of New Orleans has appointed R. S. Critchell & Co. 
local agents for Chicago, 

—The Imperial Fire of London has appointed Conrad & Maxwell its 
local agents in San Francisco, 

—The Phoenix Fire of London has appointed R.S. Hart special agent 
for Ohio, Kentucky and Indiana. 

—Salt Lake City, Utah, is to have a fire insurance company with a 
capital of $200,000. It will be called the Home Fire. 

—A new fire and marine company, the Northwestern, has been organ- 
ized at Portland, Ore., with a capital stock of $200,000. | 

—Carlyle, Ill., has decided to have a complete system of water-works, 
to include four miles of mains and about seventy-five fire plugs. 


—Severe and prolonged earthquake shocks were felt last week in 
Semiagur, Cashmere, The amount of damage done has not yet been 
learned. 

—H. C. Sigler having retired from the presidency of the Southern 
California Insurance Company, has been succeeded by E. F. Spence, 
Mayor of Los Angeles. 

—Wendell P. Mosher has been appointed by the Travelers of Hartford, 
its superintendent of agencies for Arkansas, Texas and Missouri, with 
headquarters at St. Louis. 

—John L. Skelton, secretary of the Firemens Insurance Company of 
Chicago, met with a sad loss on the roth inst. in the death of his wife, 
Elvira D., aged forty years. 

—Ex-Judge George S. Gilman, long time general agent of the Con- 
necticut Mutual Life Insurance Company, died fat Hartford, Conn., 
on October 14, at the age of sixty years. 

—Jobn S. Gaffney, superintendent of agencies of the United States 
Life, has been a subscriber to THe SPECTATOR since its first issue. So 
have several other well-known insurance men. 

—A very handsome souvenir of the dedication day of the Bartholdi 
statue has been iséucd by the Mutual Life Insurance Company of New 
York. It is well worth reading and preservation. 


—H. Stowell Bull, manager «f the Eastern department of the Accident 
Insurance Company of North America, will be married on October 28 in 
Albany, to Miss Margaret W. Southwick of that city. 


—It is thought likely that the tna Life will buy and occupy the build- 
ing of the Charter Oak Life. The tna holds a $225,000 mortgage on 
the property, and has already begun foreclosure proceedings. 


—Edward D. Kinney of Chicago has been appointed special agent of 
the New Hampshire Fire for Cook county. Mr. Kinney has for many 
years been head clerk in the local agency of A. H. Darrow of Chicago. 


—The life insurance agents of western New York are about to form an 
association, and will hold a meeting on November g in Rochester to per- 
manently organize. Life agents of Michigan have recently taken the 
same step. 

—The Canadian Fire Underwriters Association, at its meeting in 
Montreal, October 19, decided to reduce rates on all factories and other 
buildings of Quebec and Montreal in which improved fire appliances 
have been introduced. 


—Lieutenant William M. Medcalfe and an ordnance soldier named 
Joseph King were instantly killed at the ordnance proving ground at 
Sandy Hook, N. J., on October 21, by the explosion of a twelve-inch 
shell which was being filled. King’s body was literally torn to pieces. 


—At Newark, N. J., Vice-Chancellor Van Fleet has granted an order 
in behalf of the policyholders of the defunct Hope Life Insurance Com- 
pany of New York, presenting a judgment recovered in New York, for 
$1,010,496.26 against Joel Parker, late receiver of the New Jersey Mu- 
tual Life Company, The order is that R. F, Stockton, the present 





receiver, shall show cause why the time limited for presenting claims 
should not be extended so that this claim may also be presented, The 
petitioners allege that Stockton has about $8000 obtained from the New 
York receivership without notice to the petitioners. — Commercial Bulletin, 


—Sharp earthquake shocks, the most severe since those on August 31, 
were again felt on October 22, in Charleston and many other localities 
through South Carolina, Georgia, Virginia, Florida, Kentucky, Tennessee 
and Ohio. Additional but not serious damage was done in Charleston, 


—The Coast Review says that Fire Marshall John L. Durkee of San 
Francisco will be replaced by Charles Towe, for twelve years connected 
with the fire department of that city. The Board of Fire Underwriters 
give as a reason for their action in this case, the necessity of reducing the 
salary of the office. 

—Large fires were raging last week in the cranberry and cedar Swamps 
of Burlington and Atlantic counties, New Jersey, and in the thickly 
wooded Blue Mountains which separate Berks and Schuylkill counties, 
Pennsylvania. The loss to the cranberry growers and the owners of the 
woodlands and cedar swamps will be heavy. 

—The steamer Osceola, running between Buffalo and Duluth, took fire 
on October 21, while lying at her wharf at Duluth. The fire is supposed 
to have been started by steam getting into some lime which formed part 
of the cargo. The flames were confined to the hold, but the hull was 
badly damaged. She cost when built $80,000. 

—The cash capital of the American Fire of Philadelphia is now $500,000, 
the additional $100,000 having been paidin. On October 1 the company 
made the following statement : Cash capital, $5 0,000 ; reinsurance fund, 
$1,070,003.99 ; losses outstanding, $109,694.05 ; all other claims, $1,815.20; 
surplus over all liabilities, including capital, $528,957.89. 


—Attention is called to the advertisement of a special agent in another 
column, The advertiser has occupied a prominent position in connection 
with fire underwriting in a neighboring city of this State, and controls a 
large volume of business. Any company desiring the services of a 
special agent, will do well to address the advertiser, care of this office. 


—The Mutual Benefit Life Association of America of New York city 
announces that it bas taken preliminary steps to sue J. G. Edwards for 
libel, the association estimating its damages at $25,000. The suit is based 
on a severe criticism on the Mutual Benefit, printed in the October issue 
of Mr. Edwards’ paper, The Coast Review, headed, ‘‘ The Mutual Benefit 
Life Association of America—Expose of a New and Small Hat-Passing 
Liar.” 

—Chicago has a new assessment company incorporated October 11, and 
called the Northwestern Safety Fund Life Society. A. H. Darrow, a well- 
known local fire insurance man, is the president, and Rev. T. E. Green 
the vice-president, A. C. Overall, secretary, and W. C. Hickox, man- 
ager. Its announcement says: ‘‘ $2,000,000 charter insurance written in 
ninety days ; safety fund to secure members ; reserve fund to limit assess- 
ments ; certificates incontestible and non-forfeitable.” 


—A committee consisting of H. C. Stockdell, James A. Thomas and 
Huston Lee was appointed by a majority of the companies doing busines 
in Charleston, to examine the buildings of that city and report what dam- 
age had been done to them by the earthquake, and what repairs were 
necessary to put them in condition. The committee is prosecuting its 
work systematically, having prepared blanks on which is recorded the 
character of each building, name of owner, how occupied, condition of 
walls, chimneys, etc., amount of damage, and the work necessary to be 
done to repair damages. The work of inspection is being thoroughly 
done, and when completed will be of great value to the insurance com- 
panies. 

—When the Anglo-American suspended business, H. F. Crawford of 
Chicago issued a circular to all who held policies obtained through his 
agency, requesting their return, offering to return the premiums paid or 
to obtain new policies in good companies. Many returned their policies, 
and Mr. Crawford arranged their insurance satisfactorily, he having re- 
tained sufficient Anglo-American money to protect his patrons. Efforts 
were made ta induce him to pay over all the money to the general agent, 
but he declined to pay over any until his customers were taken care of. 
By this means he protected his patrons and saved them from loss, much 
to the disgust of certain persons, who have since been seeking to injure 
him by criticising his course. 





